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The Function Graduate Education 
Teachers’ College 
JAMES WERT 


ISTORICALLY, interesting trace the development 
teacher training from the early normal school 
the present-day teachers’ college. The transition 
pronounced from the concept that adequate teacher 
preparation demands but one year’s work beyond the high 
school for elementary-school teaching the concept that ade- 
quate teacher education too comprehensive compressed 
into four-year program. 

This constant expansion the teacher-training program 


does not appear have resulted from institutional ambition, 
might inferred from cursory inspection expanding func- 
tions and curriculums. The program the present-day teach- 
ers’ college represents institutional attempts meet the legal 
requirements adequately prepared public-school teacher. 

ever increasing number public-school systems now 
require the Master’s degree high-school teachers, salary 
differential tends make this degree economic necessity. 


Furthermore, state-wide legal requirements year’s training 
beyond four-year degree are beginning demanded for 
certification. Several years ago, California pioneered 
id- this requirement. However, its teachers’ colleges were not 
authorized offer this additional training. The responsibility 
for the fifth year training was delegated the existing grad- 
uate schools its universities. 

Soon after fifth year training for new high-school 


was required the Arizona State Board Education, 

legislature delegated the responsibility for this training not 
only its universities, but also its teachers’ colleges. 
Arizona State Teachers College Tempe accepted this unex- 
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pected responsibility for granting the degree Master Arts 
Education, little recognizing the difficulties encountered. 

procedure for the development suitable program 
graduate education seemed obvious. would inspect the 
graduate programs the many universities offering the degree 
Master Arts Education, and then would adopt 
program patterned from this inspection and modified meet 
the needs our own institution. inspection was made 
graduate-school bulletins, published surveys, and recommenda- 
tions accrediting bodies; furthermore, considerable corre- 
spondence was carried with deans graduate schools and 
other individuals responsible for graduate programs. 


result this inspection, have decided that suitable 
graduate program for our institution cannot fashioned 
this manner. arrived this point view with reluc- 
tance, recognizing that the easiest defense any program 
may develop lies our ability point out our conformity 
the better graduate programs prevailing elsewhere. Several 
considerations have forced out the proverbial limb. 

First, our firm conviction that “all not well” with 
prevailing graduate programs leading the Master Arts 
Education. Although college bulletins fail reveal this condi- 
tion, there have been many other sources uncovered which indi- 
cate discontent with the status The number graduate 
schools, college education departments, and state departments 
education that have committees actually work planning 
suitable programs graduate work education appallingly 
large. Furthermore, correspondence with those charged with 
the responsibility graduate instruction reveals many state- 
ments like this: “We are fairly well satisfied with the Ph.D. 
program, but think the program for the Master’s degree 
needs great deal study and revision.” 

Second, believe that the Master’s degree quite gener- 
ally looked upon research degree. Our drive toward 
another definite and legitimate goal. hold the concept 
that the degree the badge competence master teacher. 
may require some research. will require only the type 
and amount actual research which can justified the 
needs the master teacher. From this inspection believe 
prevailing programs leading Master’s degree have been 
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developed under the assumption that the year’s work consti- 
tutes the first year’s work toward Ph.D. degree. Evidence 
meager justify this assumption the light sound 
educational philosophy. Although written evidence has been 
uncovered, seem sense that many cases graduate work 
now leads toward Ph.D. degree, but the end the first 
year Master’s degree conferred for one two reasons, 
either token that student has sufficient competence that, 
with further study, Ph.D. may anticipated, token 
that has spent one year graduate study and lacks the char- 
acteristics necessary for obtaining Ph.D. this does represent 
the unstated, perhaps unconscious, philosophy the many pro- 
grams toward the Master’s degree, written differentiation 
appears the token itself indicate whether represents 
“terminal” endeavor, although such informa- 
tion conceivably might conveyed private conference 
between the adviser and student. Perhaps this unstated philos- 
ophy which have inferred may not exist. wish had 
evidence that graduate work leading toward Master’s degree 
represented something other than the separation the sheep 
from the goats. 

Third, our firm conviction that graduate programs 
based the needs high-school teachers have not yet been 
developed. avenues are now open the high-school 
teacher who seeks Master’s degree: may take his graduate 
work the subject-matter department which desires 
teach, the department education. the former case, 
his training consists the first year three-year course 
designed prepare college teachers, and the latter case, his 
program parallel to, not actually identical with, the pro- 
gram designed for school superintendents and principals. With 
the limited evidence available, are unwilling assume that 
either program satisfactory for training high-school teachers. 

Fourth, believe graduate programs now serving high- 
school teachers have been designed for students having had 
teaching experience. Many college administrators advise pro- 
spective high-school teachers get some experience “under 
their belts” before undertaking graduate work. Although that 
procedure may quite satisfactory state requiring the tra- 
ditional four years training, cannot followed Arizona 
with its five-year training necessary for high-school certification. 
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foregoing four considerations convinced the neces- 
sity developing our graduate program quite independ- 
ently prevailing practice. The rejection this prevailing 
practice guiding philosophy made necessary formulation 
our own philosophy graduate instruction which has been 
summarized into statements guiding principles about which 
our graduate program being developed. 

The place our graduate program Ph.D. program 
shall receive consideration. have neither the facilities 
nor the institutional ambition for granting Ph.D. degree. 
reason seems apparent indicate the necessity offering the 
first year training toward the ultimate objective Ph.D. 
For students who have ambitions for this degree, recom- 
mend the many very excellent graduate schools this country. 
For our own institution, the Master Arts Education repre- 
sents terminal training rather than mid-point attainment 
token. one our graduates who later desires obtain 
Ph.D. degree finds himself somewhat handicapped, shall 
offer apology. trained him for specific job rather than 
for pre-Ph.D. work. 

The graduate program shall not consist work which 
normally should included the first four years under- 
graduate work. not intend credit graduate work 
subject-matter major minor deficiencies the undergraduate 
program nor basic professional educational courses for liberal- 
arts graduates who have not included them their undergrad- 
uate program. This principle interpreted meaning 
that shall look the graduate program not one-year 
but rather part five-year program. This not inter- 
preted mean that there will change objectives 
teaching procedures student activities within this five-year 
program, but rather that the adequacy student’s preparation 
shall justified inspection the five years rather than 
independent inspection the graduate year only. 

The fifth-year program should depart radically from the 
undergraduate program that emphasis should placed upon 
the ability find, organize, and evaluate evidence topic 
the specialized field attempted rather than upon the ability 
recall information and the development basic skills 
characteristic the undergraduate level. This does not mean 
that the fifth year will consist wholly emphasis upon tech- 
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nical research. does, however, imply that the student should 
provided with the time and facilities for him show progress 
independent thinking, thus providing the student with oppor- 
tunities for growth the ability encounter and attack intel- 
ligently the problems education. hoped that graduate 
students will recognize this fifth year the opportunity for 
acquiring something more than required factual information 
courses undertaken. 

The graduate program shall developed around the needs 
and interests our prospective students. assumed that the 
needs and interests graduate students are best served when 
the requirements for the Master’s degree are determined the 
educational purposes the degree intended serve, the degree 
itself being token occupational competence. This guiding 
principle demands analysis the occupational interests 
our own prospective students. 


prospective students can classified into six groups 
according professional aim. The first group consists 
individuals who desire college teachers engaged 
other professions requiring Ph.D. degree. According 
our own standards, shall attempt guide these students 
institutions granting the Ph.D. degree. may that shall 
serve limited number these students who find themselves 
unable attend suitable institutions; however, these cases 
the student will informed that the program chooses has 
not been designed meet his needs. Whether the student’s 
loss will large small, later works toward Ph.D., 
only the future can answer. 

The second group prospective students comprises school 
superintendents and principals teachers aspiring these pro- 
fessional pursuits. accept the responsibility for the training 
this group. most institutions graduate programs educa- 
tion have been developed meet the needs these students. 
assumed that the presence unrest higher education for 
the Master’s degree not traceable attempts serve this 
group students. are accepting the prevailing pattern 
graduate training with immediate attempt justification. 

The third group prospective students consists individ- 
uals who are looking forward educational pursuits other than 
public-school teaching. long student thinks graduate 
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work for himself terminal training will accept this student 
have the facilities and personnel suitable for assisting him 
the area his vocational ambition. 

The fourth group consists elementary-school teachers 
and supervisors. accept responsibility for this group and 
shall adjust the program for this group line with prevailing 
practice elsewhere. 

The fifth group comprises high-school teachers now 
service who must have one year graduate work 1946. 
Here again are adapting our program for in-service teachers 
from prevailing practice, recognizing that the program de- 
veloped needs careful study. provide more suitable pro- 
gram graduate work for this group obviously major 
responsibility which share with all other institutions offering 
graduate work education. intend shirk our share the 
responsibility and look other graduate institutions more 
favored with the resources necessary carry the needed 
research basic the development the most effective type 
graduate training for in-service high-school teachers. 


REVAILING graduate-school procedures have been formu- 

lated for each the foregoing five groups. Furthermore, 
the present nationwide study and research presumably will 
yield more suitable curriculum for each. shall adapt and 
revise our graduate program from time time the light 
the results obtained from these various studies and researches 
for any graduate student these groups whom our institution 
accepts the responsibility serving. 

the sixth group graduate students who constitute our 
major problem. this group are found students who must 
have five years training without teaching experience before 
they can enter the high-school teaching field. our state 
longer possible institutional regulations individual 
guidance demand that these people get some teaching experi- 
ence before undertaking graduate work. Although the states 
which five-year training demanded for high-school teach- 
ing are few, the present time student education doubts 
but that legislation this type will provided all states 
the very near future. The problem, therefore, not one 
local significance only, but rather one that must demand careful 
consideration the very near future all sections. 
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The unusualness our problem lies the fact that Arizona 
the first state requiring five years training for high-school 
teaching where the responsibility for furnishing this training has 
been delegated its teachers’ colleges. some respects this 
delegation seems wise one. Especially seems fortunate 
that delegations are made institutions not burdened down 
with the traditional programs whose ultimate aims are the 
granting Ph.D degrees. Since have carried-over 
graduate program, there tendency force students into 
the type prevailing graduate training. are free experi- 
ment with any type program which feel will contribute 
most toward the development the prospective high-school 
teacher. 

seems platitude that our particular problem 
develop program five years’ duration that will produce the 
most satisfactory high-school teacher from student without 
teaching experience. Difficulty arises, however, when attempts 
are made define the most satisfactory high-school teacher. 
this task that intend devote our efforts. spite 
the many published studies which will aid the develop- 
ment our program, are becoming more and more aware 
the experimental nature any attempt which will make 
serve the prospective high-school teacher. 

After survey published literature, opinions are now 
being assembled from our own faculty, from leaders the field 
teacher training elsewhere, from public-school officials, and 
from high-school teachers now service concerning the char- 
acteristics which beginning high-school teacher should possess. 
Although considerable divergence opinion noted, this pro- 
cedure seemingly bearing some fruit. One the most serious 
difficulties with this approach seems lie the wide variety 
prevailing philosophies the high schools this country. 
From the standpoint our problem, unfortunate that this 
wide divergence exists, although from the standpoint prog- 
ress the education our youth represents healthy condi- 
tion public education. Naturally, shall attempt adjust 
our program the light the direction which secondary 
education seems proceeding. 

spite somewhat limited resources for conducting 
experimental program, have alternative. refuse 
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Improving the Distribution Fields 
Specialization Selected Prospective Teachers 


RAYMOND BENNETT 


the difficult problems teacher education that 
securing satisfactory relationship between the out- 

put teacher-educating institutions and the current 
demands for new teachers. Those who are concerned with this 
problem may interested the experience the College 
Education, Ohio State University, its attempt, over period 
years, bring about distribution undergraduate speciali- 
zation which shall correspond reasonably well with the demands 
for new teachers. the investigation herewith reported, the 
approach made this problem has been study several annual 
graduating groups and determine the distribution major 
fields preparation which have been completed the mem- 
bers these groups. 

The trends the preparation achieved the graduates 
the College Education, from 1924 1937, are shown 
summary form Chart far these trends are re- 
vealed the teaching majors curriculums which have been 
completed. The chart presents data for graduating classes 
selected three-year intervals from in- 
clusive, and also the composite picture for the 1,186 graduates 
the three-year period from 1934 The number 
graduates represented this chart 2,566, distributed thus: 


Year Number Year Number 
414 2,566 


each section Chart the relative length the bar will 
show the percentage the graduates that year who completed 
major the teaching field indicated. Thus, 1924-25, 
33-9 per cent, 90, the 265 graduates had completed majors 
English; 29.9 per cent, 94, the 314 gradu- 
ates had completed majors English. 


home economics graduated the College Agriculture are not in- 
cluded the chart for the reason that are dealing entirely with graduates the 
College Education. the organization the Ohio State University, home-economics 
and agricultural education are the College Agriculture. 
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This study does not attempt determine with any degree 
exactness the correlation existing between supply and demand 
the various teaching fields. recognizes also that complete 
summary the preparation for teaching possessed gradu- 
ating group should include minor well major subjects. 
informal comparison the distribution majors, shown 
Chart with data concerning the demand for, and place- 
ment of, graduates reported the Appointments Office, 


TABLE 


ARRANGED RANK ORDER THE PERCENTAGES 
PLACED DURING THE THREE YEARS, 1935, 1936, 1937 


Average 
Percentage 
Placement 
(1935, 1936, 1937) 


Percentage 


Major Curriculum* Graduating Group 


1924-25 1934-37 


Science-nursing ......... 
Commercial subjects...... 
Home 
Elementary subjects...... 
Physical education....... 
Mathematics............ 
Biological science........ 
History-social 


German, Spanish, geography, general science, physics, physics-chemistry, and psy- 
chology, fields which fewer than the graduates had majored, are omitted. 


will give reasonably correct picture recent trends 
and the relation between supply and demand. 

Reports concerning the placement graduates have been 
published for several years Earl Anderson, 
chairman the Appointments Division the College Edu- 
cation. Table data derived from Mr. Anderson’s reports 
are compared with data from Chart the table, the majors 
curriculums are arranged rank order percentage 
placement graduates, beginning with music and science-nurs- 


The method computing the measures used for described page 41. 

Mr. Anderson has discussed teaching opportunities the EpucaTionat 
the following issues: February 17, 1932; April 12, April 18, 
February 13, 1935; March 18, 1936; January 13, 1937; February 16, 1938. 


| | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
0.0 7.2 
0.4 6.0 
1.9 
0.4 
9.0 
1.9 
6.8 5.0 
0.8 2.9 
6.8 6.6 
20.0 13.2 
33-9 10.6 
6.4 3-7 
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ing, which per cent the graduates were placed, and 
ending with French, which the placement majors was only 
per cent. The percentage used the average for the three 
years 1935, 1937. The information Table shows, 
for example, that for the three years 1935, 1936, and 1937, 
average per cent the music graduates secured employ- 
ment teaching. There were graduates music from the 
College Education the year (0.0 per cent the 
total graduating class), but the three-year period 1934-37 
the percentage music graduates was 7.2. Partially complete 
data for 1936 and 1937, concerning the extent which gradu- 
ates are actually teaching their major subjects, would suggest 
few minor revisions—of little importance for the present dis- 
cussion—in the relative order subjects Table 


EFERENCE the chart and table shows, general, two 
groups teaching fields with opposite tendencies. one 
group, including music, science-nursing, commercial, and ele- 
mentary subjects, there still shortage available graduates 
and relatively high percentage placement. this group, 
shown the chart, the proportion graduates has been 
increasing consistently from 1924 1937. the other hand, 
some the oversupplied academic fields, such French, 
English, and history, radical decrease relative enrollment 
shown. few areas little improvement indicated. 

Mention should made several specific situations. 
1924-25, for example, 53.9 per cent, more than one-half 
the graduates, had completed majors either English 
the social sciences. For the three-year period from 1934 
1937, 23.8 per cent, less than one-fourth the majors, 
were found these two fields combined. the foreign 
languages, Spanish, which there almost demand for 
teachers, shows continuous downward tendency. French and 
Latin, however, have not been responsive the demand 
situation. French shows fairly constant percentage from 
on; Latin unsteady position over the period. The 
supply German majors corresponds the lack demand. 

encouraging upward tendency appears chemistry, 
whereas there almost complete lack graduates with 
majors physics. found, however, that the student with 
major chemistry frequently has minor physics. This 
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situation seems consistent with the findings another study 
made the writer, covering the same period years, which 
has been shown that the proportion high-school units 
presented for admission college has been decreasing physics 
about the same rate which chemistry units are increasing. 
The drop the chemistry-physics major parallels the introduc- 
tion the two-major curriculum the College 1933 and 
the concurrent discontinuance the old chemistry-physics 
major. General science major was first recognized 

The decrease the excessive election English and his- 
science majors, already pointed out, sharp 
contrast the increase the output graduates the so- 
called “special” fields, except home economics—fields most 
which the minimum standards for initial certification have 
been raised recent years. For example, the five 
fields, commercial, fine arts, industrial arts, music, and physical 
education, included only graduates, 5.3 per cent the 
graduating class. For the three-year period from 1934 1937, 
the same five fields included 365 graduates, 30.7 per cent 
the entire group. The curriculum, 
which prepares its graduates school nurses, teachers health 
elementary and secondary schools, and teachers schools 
nursing, shows strong recent increase the supply for these 
very important fields service. The curriculum for elemen- 
tary-school teachers, four-year program, which had only one 
graduate responding the rapidly increasing 
demand for elementary-school teachers who have four years 
collegiate preparation characterized distinctive philosophy 
and technique education. 


EXPLAINING the trends which have been pointed out, must 

said that these have not been due blind chance. With- 
out doubt, the steady increase the proportion graduates 
having major preparation the “special” fields and the 
curriculum for elementary-school teachers part reflection 
the increasing demand Ohio and elsewhere for teachers 
these fields who hold the Bachelor’s degree. Aside from the 
demand factor, however, the trends from 1924 1937 toward 
improved distribution should attributed for the most part 
deliberate effort the part the administrative, instruc- 
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tional, and counseling staffs the College. The increase the 
“special” and elementary-school curriculums, for instance, has 
been made possible by, and has paralleled, increases the in- 
structional staff and facilities fine arts, industrial arts, music, 
physical education, and elementary education. The appearance 
and rapid growth the music group, for example, reflection 
the establishment department music 1925. 

the other hand, guidance students the College 
Education has played most important part bringing about 
the shift the distribution majors which shown the 
chart. For example, information concerning the current demand 
for teachers and the current distribution undergraduate stu- 
dents among the various teaching fields systematically made 
available students and faculty the Chairman the 
Appointments Division and the Secretary the College, 
respectively. Students are expected, and urged, seek infor- 
mation and counsel that will help them making wise choices 
majors, taking into consideration not only their own interests 
and abilities, but also the relative demand for new teachers 
the different fields. Constantly, the current situation regards 
supply and demand being discussed with students, both indi- 
vidually and groups, the College personnel officers. 


METHODS COMPUTING MEASURES FOR 


The present curriculum for teachers academic subjects, which 
became effective the autumn 1933, requires two majors and 
minors instead one major and two minors, formerly required. 
consequence, the group, 320 the 576 graduates who 
had majored academic subjects, namely, English psychology inclu- 
sive the chart, had completed two majors, whereas the curriculums 
from commercial elementary subjects inclusive, each graduate had 
completed only one major. order that the percentages for 
may total 100 and may comparable those for the preceding years, 
appears desirable that the percentages shall indicate distribution prep- 
aration for teaching based upon the number individuals involved 
rather than upon the number majors completed. Accordingly, the 
percentages shown for the academic group were obtained the formula 


which becomes 
48.6 
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when 
the percentage any field, for example, English; 


the number majors completed each field; 
the number graduates having academic majors; 
610, the number graduates having special majors; 


896, the number academic majors completed 576 graduates 
100 
thus indicates the percentage which the number majors any aca- 
demic subject the total number academic majors. This per- 
centage then multiplied the constant which 


a 
N, N. 
since the number graduates having academic majors .486 the 
total number graduates. The formula assumes that the total percent- 


ages academic majors shall the same the total percentage 
individuals having academic majors. [Vol. XVII, No. 


Teaching Opportunities 1937 


EARL ANDERSON 


MPROVEMENT opportunities teaching which began 
1932 continued through 1937. those graduates the 

College Education Ohio State University 1937 who 
were trained teach and who desired teaching positions, per 
cent had secured teaching employment January 1938. 
This compares with per cent 1936, per cent 
per cent 1934, per cent 1933, and per 
cent 1932. general, the opportunities continued con- 
siderably greater the so-called “special” fields than the 
academic areas. Thus, all graduates were placed agricultural 
education and industrial arts, all men music, all women fine 
arts, and all commercial education who could teach shorthand 
and typing. Other areas which stood out fields relatively 
excellent opportunities were elementary education, home eco- 
nomics, music, fine arts, physical education for women, and 
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nursing education. Among the areas containing more than ten 
graduates, relative improvement occurred opportunities 
chemistry and English, whereas opportunities history were 
considerably less frequent than for the previous year. 

Table shows the success the graduates obtaining 
teaching positions since 1932, listed subject-matter majors. 
considering opportunities the various fields, graduates 


TABLE 


THE PERCENTAGES THE GRADUATES THE COLLEGE FOR 
THE Last Five Wuo TEACHING 
PosITIONS DURING THE YEAR GRADUATION 


Number Percentages Placed Teaching 

Graduates Positions before December 31, 
1937 the Year Graduation 
Desiring 


Positions 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 


Agricultural education........... 
Commercial education........... 
Elementary education............ 


Physical education: 


All graduates teacher-training courses the College Agriculture. 

Includes graduates the College Agriculture and Education. 

All those who could teach shorthand and typing were placed. 
who majored two fields were counted twice, once each 
field. Thus, one who majored English and who also majored 
history listed once under the English majors and again 
under the history majors considering opportunities various 
areas. Most the graduates took majors two subjects. 
number those had minors additional areas. fields hav- 
ing fewer than ten graduates 1937, the facts employment 
are summarized Table II. 
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the women who desired positions, per cent were 
placed compared per cent the men. This advantage 
was evident every field teaching which there were more 
than three graduates each sex, with the exceptions music, 


mathematics, and biology. The comparison placement 
shown Table III. 


TABLE 


Hap 


Number Number 
Subject Desiring Employed 
Positions Teachers 
Psychology .......... 
General science ...... 


TABLE 


PERCENTAGES MEN WoMEN 
CERTAIN SUBJECTS 


PERCENTAGE PLACED 


(1) 

History and social 
100 


percentage graduates each major field who were 
employed teachers not itself clear index oppor- 
tunity within that field teaching. Whereas per cent 
those desiring positions biology obtained teaching positions, 
only per cent them obtained positions including the teach- 
ing any class biology. Similarly, only per cent those 
majoring English obtained positions involving the teaching 
any class English, although per cent the English 
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majors did secure teaching positions. Table shows the suc- 
cess majors securing positions including one more classes 
that field. will remembered that most the graduates 
the academic fields have majored two areas. 

Seventeen persons trained for high-school teaching per 
cent) taught the elementary schools. For the most part, 
these are people who had secured training for elementary-school 
teaching before they secured their training for high-school 
teaching. Twenty-two graduates returned former positions. 
Ten these were elementary-school teachers who finished the 


TABLE 


Percentage 
Teaching 


Percentage 
Teaching 


Classes Classes 

(2) 
Agricultural education ..... Home economics.......... 100 


four-year course that field. Twenty-one graduates who 
taught high school per cent) were assigned classes 
within their fields major preparation. 

Experiences graduates previous years indicate that 
additional per cent the graduates 1937 will secure teach- 
ing positions 1938, whereas another per cent will secure 
their first teaching employment 1939. Several these will 
have qualified for teaching subjects more demand than are 
their present majors. Some per cent will permanently 
into other occupations, including homemaking, within the next 
two years. However, almost per cent the graduates the 
class 1937 will available for teaching positions for several 
years but unable obtain them. 
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COMMENT 


Toward More Effective Communication 


HOSE who, with justice, inveigh against the current press, 

radio, movie materials often forget one central fact. 

have bad newspapers, poor radio programs, and 
trivial movies because these agencies parallel some lack the 
lives those persons who accept them. Newspaper writing may 
poor, but newspaper reading. These modern media 
communication mirror, although often with distortion, the kinds 
audiences whom they cater. 

What are some the characteristics these newspaper 
readers? Some clues their reading abilities and interests 
may inferred from the following estimated education 
persons twenty-one years age and over the United States 
for 1934. 


2.93 
High-school graduates only................. 6.85 
Elementary-school graduates only............ 18.68 
Some work 43-58 


Some notion what this means specifically far reading 
concerned disclosed recent study Buswell, How 
Adults Read. The reading abilities the adults with whom 
worked averaged eighth-grade level. found that 


the general reading ability adults, far the reading this thousand 
subjects indication, much lower than evidently assumed 
many teachers adult classes. The difficulties their reading process 
result such slow reading that only limited reading assignments are 
possible. Furthermore, many that large group adults who have 
never gone beyond Grade VIII school are benefited pro- 
gram adult education, the content the reading assignment must 
greatly simplified their reading ability must improved. Probably 
both these things should done. The findings this study certainly 
emphasize the fact that one the greatest handicaps faced program 
adult education low reading 


study made Tyler and the writer, was 
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discovered that adults limited reading ability found hard 
read material the difficulty level health columns daily 
newspapers. Nor were hygiene textbooks used elementary 
school simple enough. The level simplicity needed for such 
adults characterized writing the following type: 


The doctor and watched the long row men waiting the broad 
line for their cup coffee and doughnuts. The doctor shook his head 
and said, are the people charge this bread line foolish 
feed these starving men coffee and doughnuts? Those men won’t get 
enough vitamins and maybe start getting scurvy and pellagra. 
What those poor fellows need thick vegetable soup and 


The persons who write our textbooks prepare news dis- 
patches are persons above average verbal facility. They 
cannot easily understand the difference between them- 
selves and the general population reading ability. When 
confronted with factual data concerning the reading abilities 
adults, few are enlightened and interested but many exhibit 
aristocratic distaste for the idea making governmental, 
political, economic ideas part the common thinking 
our population. They rest content with sneering Brisbane 
and his column, which was easily understood the average 
reader, and they are unwilling use the same device really 
enlighten the public. They are like the professor who thanked 
his student when told him that could not understand his 
textbook. asked this professor why. His reply was: cer- 
tainly wouldn’t consider compliment students could easily 
understood textbook.” Unfortunately, writes textbooks 
for his colleagues, not for his students. The reporter has his eye 
the editor the publisher, not the man the street. 

high time, then, that declare moratorium high- 
sounding shibboleths about democracy public affairs and set 
about the business making important events and ideas 
government, science, and economics the intellectual equipment 
every man. not difficult task, but little has been done 
about it. Some astute superintendents schools have inaugu- 
rated noteworthy kind written account their annual 
reports the public. Through simple writing, good photog- 
raphy, simple charts and graphs, they have written message 
from which the least able patron can get much meaning. These 


Study the Factors Influencing the Difficulty Reading Materials for Adults 
Limited Reading Ability,” Library Quarterly, (July, 1934), 412. 
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reports often have far more clarity and punch than most text- 
books used these same schools. 

But the problem can approached another manner. The 
schools can greatly improve reading have 
opportunity high school develop minds that can read 
difficult newspaper reports with facility, with critical outlook. 
can teach more intelligent ways reading newspapers, 
listening the radio, viewing the movies. Many the tech- 
niques doing have already been developed, and schools all 
over the country are exhibiting interest the problem. 

Finally, must remember that democratic society 
based the premise participation all its members 
affairs state. the function schools, radio stations, 
movie producers, and newspaper publishers see that this 


participation informed and intelligent. 


Health Awareness Test, Raymond Franzen, May- 

hew Derryberry, and William McCall, and published 

the Bureau Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, made tests selected from Health Education 
Tests, published the American Child Health Association 
1929. The test consists three parts and can administered 
thirty minutes. The last two parts are concerned with the 
recall information. The first part, however, designed for 
quite different objective. consists four short stories 
describing activities children. They contain good and poor 
health procedures presented running verbal description. 
The pupils are expected underline every activity that good 
for health and cross out every activity that bad for health. 
When pupil reacts the test this manner, demonstrates 
the extent which can identfy good and poor health prac- 
tices, least the kinds verbal situations given the test. 
The Manual Directions gives data showing the rela- 
tionship between the scores the three parts the test nor 
the reliability each part. the reviewer’s judgment, the 
first part least reliable enough for group measurements. 
However, the Manual does state that the correlations between 
scores this test and scores the large battery from which 
this test was selected are .95 one grade range school. 
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Unique Function Education American Democracy. Washington, 
C.: National Education Association, 1937. 129 pp. 

would possible say this volume that its chief function may 
easily become that stimulating study the part teachers the country 
over about the basic problems that face American education. Other reviewers, 
however, have pointed this possibility. 

would also possible say the volume that after excellent 
start, which the conflicts within our culture with which education must 
deal are succinctly set forth, this high pace not maintained suggestions 
are presented what education must now both reconstructing itself 
and contributing the reconstruction society. But here, again, other 
reviewers have stated the case. 

This reviewer finds the volume making distinct contribution educa- 
tional thought because the direct and effective manner which deals 
with problem about which there has been much confusing discussion. For 
some years now, educators have grown increasingly conscious their social 
obligations, there has been tendency, both within and without the profession, 
check their efforts doctrine have been increasingly 
told that education must follow the lead its society, and hence may not 
contribute social regeneration. 

need ponder the position which the following quotation repre- 
sents. has great significance for the educator and for education. Once 
grasp the full reach its implications, may then with more courage and 
understanding meet our obligations. 

said that education must merely follow the State, then the question arises, 
What the State? The President the United States the moment? The majority 
The majority the state legislature the city council? The governor 
the mayor? Directors farm organizations, trade unions, chambers commerce, any 
minority that can exert pressure the schools? 

This question surely answers itself, least for all who are not prepared throw 
overboard the cultural obligations education and accept the dictation immediate 
political officers special interests (Page 66). 

place education its social setting, time when educators are 
showing great uncertainty, contribution enough for any volume. 


Are American Teachers New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1936. xxiv-+855 pp. (Report the Commission the 
Social Studies, Part 

this 855-page volume, the author shows positively that many ways 
American teachers are not free. Pressures from the many groups which seek 
influence the life and work the teacher are pointed out not only 
general, but many hundreds specific instances occurring for the most 
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part during the past twenty years. The amount effort expended digging 
out and bringing together all these illustrations dismissal, demotion, 
change assignment, and the numerous other specific cases which pressures 
were brought upon teachers, appears have been tremendous, requiring 
unusual amount painstaking effort and persistent search. 

The chapters concerning the problem freedom teaching, the means 
increasing freedom, and how much freedom possible desirable are 
stimulating. Other chapters show the influence public attitude prevent- 
ing the appointment certain teachers, and the demands made upon their 
personal well professional lives. 

The author carefully presents arguments for and against freedom for 
teachers. recognizes that many teachers are incompetent use freedom 
effectively. contends, however, that the good society demands free- 
dom the part the teacher restricted only the judgment his fellow- 
teachers, because the dangers from misuse freedom teachers are slight 
compared with the dangers the present practice. Hence Mr. Beale 
urges teachers cease being cowards the name tact diplomacy; instead, 
courageously demand rather complete freedom. the reviewer’s judg- 
ment that Mr. Beale underestimates the wisdom and strength those 
responsible for the restraints placed teachers, whereas overestimates the 
ability teachers use freedom for the benefit society. 

The book readable, perhaps partly because the positive spirit which 
written, perhaps partly because frequent opportunities for disagree- 
ment with the author’s emphasis interpreting the data and discussing the 


difficulties securing teacher freedom. real contribution which should 


bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1937. pp. 

This address delivered Harvard’s Inglis Lecture series 1937. 
The author emphasizes the use the methods science the treatment 
controversial subjects schools and colleges. explores the use experts 
and their judgments, the quantitative treatment probabilities, and the 
attachment weights facts and opinion. The style simple and terse, 
and the ideas stimulating. 


Teaching Purposes and Their Achievement. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. pp. 

Through the co-operation his teachers, city superintendent schools 
attempts this book analyze the purposes learning and teaching, and 
the methods which they may achieved. This brief, practical compilation 
tried techniques classroom procedures should prove value the con- 
ventional teacher desirous freeing herself from the slavish use textbook 
material. 

Realizing the teacher’s ultimate responsibility directing the child’s 
purposeful activity learning, Mr. Nuttall attempts develop number 
characteristic principles guide the teacher the selection and carrying out 
devices achieve desirable specific social aims. These aims are classified 
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into habits, skills, knowledge facts, understanding relationships, and 
appreciation. The principles, however, are not clearly evidence. 

The outstanding characteristic the book the numerous illustrations, 
compiled from actual classroom experiences, suggesting means achieving 
these specific aims. The teacher, however, must adapt these procedures her 
specific environmental situation. Many contrasting examples are included 
point out inconsistencies present-day practices. times, the techniques and 
procedures suggested seem conflict with the underlying philosophy 
Dewey implied the first part the book. bibliography included 
for further pursuance problems presented. The suggestions and illustra- 
tions for improving learning procedures seem best adapted the elementary- 


Ocan, W., al. College Looks Its Program. New Concord, Ohio: 
Muskingum College, 1937. pp. 

the autumn 1930 the Muskingum College faculty determined study more 
systematically and continuously the vital problems the College. This book, which 
compilation selected service studies, incidental outcome the program 
initiated 1930. The problems which the contributors have investigated are classi- 
fied under seven major divisions follows: The Muskingum Program for Institutional 
Improvement, Experimental Studies Procedures, The Evaluation Student Achieve- 
ment, The Objectives Education, Curriculum Administration, Character Education, and 
General Administrative Problems. 

The importance this book found not its contents, but 
the educational vitality for which stands and which product. The 
conclusions the service studies reported are most cases little 
significance beyond the bounds Muskingum College, and are not pre- 
sented general importance. These studies are important, however, 
that they indicate that large percentage the members the staff 
Muskingum College are alert their problems, and they point the way for 
the development program service studies the part staff members 
similar institutions. 

The assertion that the liberal-arts college facing crisis has long since 
become truism. Certainly, reasonable believe that Muskingum College 
and other colleges liberal arts that constantly and co-operatively study their 
programs will tend survive and, what more important, will worthy 


survival. 
KENNETH SMOKE 


Mary Baldwin College 


The Teacher and the New York: Prentice 
Hall, 1937. pp. 

this book, designed for the beginning teacher, the author discusses 
topics that are vital present-day teaching. claims treat them “from 
the standpoint teachers who participate the production and uses 
courses study.” thinks the curriculum terms “the actual experi- 
ences the pupils,” and the teacher curriculum maker because 
“provides for the pupils the best experiences possible.” 

After developing thoroughly the principles that seem him basic, the 
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author discusses the structure the content, aims, and subject-matter the 
course instruction, and then goes into the matter method. Through 
these chapters, which form the larger part the book, constantly weaves 
the basic principles developed earlier, showing how necessary for the 
teacher base his practice clear-cut foundation. Planning, initiating, 
and developing units; making assignments; guiding study; conducting recita- 
tions; planning for the class period; and evaluation teacher and pupil are 
all carefully developed, laying before the student detail most important 
facts and ideas. 

The pity that such valuable material presented undramatic 
and involved style interest only the veteran with technical vocabulary. 


lacking color and variety make difficult reading for the novice. 


Murray 
Hanover, New Hampshire, public schools 


Brown, Harry Certain Basic Teacher-Education Policies and 
Development and Significance Selected State. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1937. pp. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 714) 

The contents this volume comprise historical and interpretative study 
certain aspects teacher education New Hampshire. Its central theme 
the influence increasing state centralization through the years upon the 
progress teacher training this commonwealth. The book value 
students state administration and teacher training. 


Beginning Superintendent. New York: Macmillan Company, 1937. xxxiv 
+613 pp. 

This book contains number excellent practical suggestions for improv- 
ing the administration the small middle-sized school system. Written 
from conservative point view, the contents reflect the long and rich 
experiences the authors school administration. The chapters upon 
efficient office management and the school library should especially helpful 
the beginning, well the experienced, superintendent. The selected 
references the end each chapter have been well chosen and are adequate 
for more thorough treatment the problems discussed. However, this book 
would have been less bulky and more value the beginning superintendent 
solving his immediate problems certain data regarding large city schools, 
and other problems which not likely meet beginner, were 
omitted. This book would excellent for introductory courses the 


inistrati ublic schools. 


The Management Learning the Elementary School. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1937. pp. 

The first part this book seeks orient the reader terms the broad 
purposes, methods, and materials education. bold outline are drawn the 
history, the interrelationships, and the inconsistencies educational pro- 
cedure. The second part the book, taking chapter each elementary- 
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school subject, presents the more specific implications Part gives good 
summary typical educational experiments and thought each field, and 
presents many specific teaching suggestions. 

The book not complete methods textbook for any one subject, but 
offers much orienting and stimulating value for experienced teachers. 
Undergraduate majors education will find much value it, but they 
will need assisting illustrations drive home the applications Part 
Possibly re-reading Part after finishing the book would value. 

viewpoint, the book presents recent experimental evidence the 
better ways teaching terms traditional curriculum organization. 
While the book stresses throughout the need for integrating subjects, progres- 
sive educators will disappointed the incomplete co-ordination the 
subject-matter The author represents middle-of-the-road viewpoint 


theory and practice. 


sonal Problems School Management. New York: Newson and Com- 
pany, 1936. 384 pp. 

This book should prove helpful and stimulating the teacher training 
the young teacher. Its unusual style presenting broad general over- 
view the whole field teaching makes readable. The many problems 
teaching are introduced and discussed conversational style Vivian 
and her uncle, the dean the college education, with whom she lives 
during her preparation teacher. Ten major units are presented with 
relative problems discussed under each. pretest consisting thought-pro- 
voking questions included the beginning each unit. After the discus- 
sion each problem, number questions, projects, and references are listed 
for the reader’s assistance. modern philosophical and psychological point 
view assumed dealing especially with the practical, everyday problems 
the average rural teacher. 

Teachers service may find the book stimulating and inspirational. The 
sections school curriculum and programs and health management should 
prove particularly helpful them. The direct, simple, and comprehensive 
treatment the problems teaching should warrant the use this book 
introductory courses education means orienting students during 


their professional preparation. 


Education Pennsylvania (1801-1835) and Its 
Debt Roberts Vaux. Philadelphia: University Pennsylvania Press, 
1937. 

The period covered this book was extraordinarily active one the 
history education the United States. this activity, Pennsylvania shared 
fully; and Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, being the largest 
city, led the way, while Roberts Vaux played outstanding the 
first part this period Pennsylvania, charity schools were developed, 
Pestalozzianism was introduced, many libraries were founded, learned societies 
began their work, new colleges were established, and notable legislation 
education was enacted. the second part this period, starting about 1820, 
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five great forward trends are noticeable: the Lancastrian monitorial-school 
movement, the infant-school movement, the manual-labor schools, the lyceum 
and mechanics’ institutes, and the great result toward which all the foregoing 
led, the movement for the education all children public schools. spe- 
cial characteristic the last these tendencies was the great interest and 
active part taken the Workingmen’s Party and the laboring classes 
whole. 

Roberts Vaux was successful promoter these educational enterprises, 
and many other charitable causes Pennsylvania during this period. Famed 
penologist, philanthropist, and moral reformer, his greatest work was done 
laying the foundations the common schools his state. Vaux was mainly 
responsible for the passage the School Law 1818 and the consequent 
founding the Philadelphia public schools, and was, from the first, presi- 
dent the board education which had charge those schools. man 
affairs and friend Governor Wolf, did much promote the passage 
the Law 1834, the first general act establishing public schools the 
state. was President the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion 
Public Schools which was effective agency developing support for public 
education. Although only fifty years old his death, Roberts Vaux stands 
the front rank those who secured the establishment public schools 
Pennsylvania. 

This excellent historical study and the best life Roberts Vaux. 
contains extensive bibliography, inclusive rather than critical and selective 
character. beautiful, well-made book and has portrait the chief 


character. 


Dorris, JonaTHAN T., Editor. Decades Progress: Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky: Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, 1936. 365 pp. (Eastern Kentucky Review, 
No. 1936) 

This work, written members the faculty the institution, sets forth 
carefully the history the first thirty years the Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College. Many different phases the life the college are dealt 
with. addition, there are accounts teacher training Kentucky before 
the rise state normal schools, and the old Central University, whose 
buildings and grounds were taken over the new institution. The treatment 
the main factual; there comparatively little the way intepretation 


terms social and educational movements. 
EckELBERRY 


NEHEMIAH. Character and Personality Children from 

Broken Homes. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 

vi+86 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
Education, No. 721) 

This thesis comparison character and personality children from 
broken homes, defined homes where one both parents are lacking because 
death separation over year, with children from normal homes, 
defined those where overt breach has taken place. The comparison has 
been made through the use tests Maller, Hartshorne and May, and others. 
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Mr. Wallenstein has made critical and illuminating summary pre- 
vious studies. His own study made New York and New Jersey schools 
with V-B VIII-B children Latin (35.4 per cent), Jewish (28.6 per cent), 
Middle and North European (18.4 per cent), Slavic (11.8 per cent), Negro 
(1.9 per cent), and miscellaneous racial origin (3.9 per cent). The groups 
from normal and broken homes were matched for chronological age, mental 
age, and socioeconomic status. Comparisons were made for Latins, for Jews, 
for Slavs, for boys, and for girls. Several tendencies are observed: the general 
tendency for children from normal homes score higher the tests than 
children from broken homes. These differences are small. Interesting com- 
parisons between various specific matched groups showed slight specific differ- 
ences. Mr. Wallenstein wisely makes sweeping conclusions, and points 
out next steps our analysis the differences found. hoped that 


C., al. Manual Methods Reproducing Research 
Materials. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, 1936. pp. 
This technical survey, made for the Social Science Research Council 
and the American Council Learned Societies, old and new methods 
reproducing all kinds printed, typewritten, handwritten and hand-drawn, 
photographic, and even spoken materials which are may used for 
research purposes. fully illustrated and contains extensive cost-tables and 
indices well descriptive accounts and discussion. deals with 
technical subject clear and simple manner. 

Research the social studies and the humanities, and great deal 
educational research, unlike primary research the natural sciences, are based 
upon written materials. With increasing specialization and the rapid accumu- 
lation documents every kind, only the largest libraries can have hand 
all the materials which any scholar may need. Even the largest libraries may 
fail critical points. Furthermore, large libraries are not numerous and their 
collections can made directly available only scholars who live their 
vicinity who can come them for work. Methods reproducing works 
are, therefore, great importance. Finally, inquiry into techniques 
reproducing research materials especially timely because the great number 
new processes reproduction which are being invented. The work deals 
with the costs and comparative advantages large number processes: 
reprint, photo-offset, typescript reproduced mimeograph 
graph, blueprinting, photostating, photographic reproduction, microcopying, 
sound recording, and others. Lithoprinting was used for the manual itself. 

Since the first edition this manual was issued 1931, the whole scene has been 
changed technological development. Predictions that time have been realized the 
actual appearance new apparatus and large-scale enterprises devoted the development 
microphotography scholarly documentation. estimating the value all these 
processes the point view must functional: convey certain number readers 
number words with certain degree legibility and convenience certain 
cost. From these standpoints the new methods are revolutionary. 


The volume should available every research worker who wishes 
know how might secure access otherwise inaccessible The 
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authors even foresee the possibility making research material generally 

available not only scholars, but teachers and all educated persons wherever 

they may stationed. From this standpoint especially, the new inventions 

are likely “revolutionary.” short review can give adequate idea 

the importance this work the scholarly wor 


The Function Graduate Education 
Teachers’ College 
[Continued from page 


acknowledge any program which might immediately de- 
velop fixed pattern for the future training prospective 
high-school teachers. Arizona can any assistance, 
due our fortunate position pioneers this movement for 
five-year trained high-school teachers, will our refusal 
accept prevailing graduate practice elsewhere substitute 
for five-year experimental program leading Master 
Arts Education which will contribute most toward the devel- 
opment prospective high-school teachers. [Vol. IX, No. 


Teaching Opportunities 1937 
[Continued from page 


view the definite flattening out the upward trend 
placement over the past four years, appears likely that there 
will little change the opportunities 1938 over those for 
1937, although they probably will slightly better. Great 
differences opportunities among the various teaching fields 
are evident. Any student training, with average ability and 
without disabling physical handicaps, may almost certain 
employment will choose his program carefully 
include one the several subjects for which the demand ex- 
ceeds, equals, approximates the supply. [Vol. XVII, No. 
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